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ABSTRACT 

A discussion of reading instruction in college 
English~as-a-Second-Language (ESL) classes presents an overview of 
reading instruction theory, looks at the role of reading strategies 
and metacognitive awareness in reading, describes the SQ3R study 
skills method of instruction, and examines how the method can be used 
for developing independent reading strategies. The theory underlying 
reading comprehension used here is the interactive model, which 
asserts that reading comprehension results from active attempts to 
construct meaning from text. It is argued that while proficiency in 
vocabulary and language structure are essential for successful 
reading, comprehension also depends on use of strategies for sorting 
out, evaluating, and organizing informs^tion in a text. Independent 
ability to use reading strategies is also important. Strategic 
reading relies on metacognition for reflecting on the purposes and 
objectives of reading, conscious selection and use of strategies 
while reading, and monitoring performance. It is suggested that 
little attention is given to reading strategies in ESL instruction. 
The SQ3R method is described as a study skills system with five 
steps: (1) surveying the reading material and establishing a purpose 
for reading; (2) forming questions; (3) reading in depth; (4) 
reciting a summary of content; and (5) reviewing to confirm 
understanding. (Contains 30 references.) (MSE) 
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DEVELOPING READING COMPETENCE IN UNIVERSITY ESL CLASSES 
Ronald L. Brown 
University of Guam, USA 

Introduction 

For the past decade the role of strategy use in reading has gained 
increased importance as a requirement for effective conprehension. While 
the number of strategy training experiments with second language students 
is limited, the results have suggested that instructing second language 
students in the use of reading strategies leads to inproved conprehension 
(see Grabe, 1991 for review). Since the objective of a University ESL 
reading program is to develop students' competence in reading English 
texts to a level that they conprehend academic material, instruction of 
the use of reading strategies is essential. 

This paper will first present a theoretical bar.is of reading 
instruction, then discuss the role of reading strategies and 
metacognitive awareness in reading, describe the SQ3R study skills 
method, and finally describe how SQ3R method can be used as a vehicle for 
developing independent reading strategies. 

The theoretical position underlying reading comprehension under which 
this paper operates is the interactive model, which asserts that reading 
comprehension results from a reader's active attenpt to construct meaning 
from text (Garner, 1988; Pearson, Dole, Duffy, & Roehler, 1992). In this 
model, reading is not solely a precise application of decoding skills 
centered on a sequence of words, spelling patterns, or sentence 
structure. Instead, the reader processes information through frames of 
knowledge, commonly called schemata, organizes the information in 
relation to schemata, predicts outcomes, and then either confirms 
information, adds information to the schemata, or rejects the 
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information. Indeed, the reader does not merely discover meaning in 
text: meaning is constructed by the reader (Armb raster, Echols, & Brown, 
1982; Pearson, Dole, Duffy, & Roehler, 1992; Smith, 1988). 

Strategic Reading and Metacognitive Awareness 

While proficiency in vocabulary and language structure are 
essential for successful reading, comprehension depends also on the 
knowledge and appropriate use of strategies that permit the reader 
effectively to sort out, evaluate, and organize information in a text. 
When comprehension falters, competent readers atteirpt to resolve the 
problem by applying reading strategies. For this paper, strategy refers 
to a specific activity that can be used to resolve a problem in reading; 
for example, looking back to discover missed information. Strategic 
reading refers to the process of using .strategies while reading. 

Dole, Duffy, Roehler, & Pearson (1991) have described strategic 
reading as the flexible, adaptable, and conscious use of knowledge about 
reading to remove blockages to meaning. Strategy use is a conscious 
activity which involves overt actions on the part of the reader. As a 
prerequisite, the reader must be aware both of a problem and of 
strategies that can be used to resolve the problem. Spontaneous or 
unconscious actions while reading are not strategies. 

Independent ability to use reading strategies is important since, 
as Stanovich (1980) has noted, good readers focus attention toward 
strategies uo compensate for weaknesses when experiencing difficulty with 
comprehension. For example, a reader having difficulty with a chapter in 
biological science may realize that the problem is with scientific 
terminology and shift attention to understanding biological terms as a 
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means of achieving comprehension. for this to work, the student must 
recognize the importance of specialized vocabulary in science textbooks. 
Yet, students frequently lack independent reading strategies because they 
have not been taught these strategies or how to apply them. Palincsar and 
Brown (1939) have identified six essential strategies for effective 
reading comprehension: 

1. clarifying purpose of reading to determine the appropriate 
approach to the task; 

2. activating background knowledge; 

3. focusing attention on major content; 

4. evaluating content critically for internal consistency and 
compatibility with prior knowledge; 

5. using monitoring activities such as self-questioning and 

paraphrasing; and 

6. drawing inferences, such as predictions and interpretations, 
and testing them. 

Strategic reading operates within the realm of metacognitive 
awareness, which is defined as the knowledge and active monitoring of 
one's own cognitive processes (Wade & Reynolds, 1989). Baker and Brown 
(1984) have suggested that metacognition consists of two components: 
knowledge, the awareness of the strategies needed for successful 
performance, and self-regulation, the effective use of these strategies • 
In this context, strategic reading is a metacognitive activity 
characterized by (1) a recognition of a problem while reading, (2) 
selection of a strategy to resolve the problem, (3) application of the 
strategy to the problem, and (4) assessment of the success of the 
strategy Research has shown that good readers have a different 
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metacognitive awareness of the purpose of reading and the types of 
strategies used during reading than poor readers do (Brown, Palincsar, & 
Ambruster, 1984), and that poor readers* metacognitive awareness and 
reading comprehension can be improved by explicit instruction of reading 
strategies (Duffy, Roehler, Mcl^th, Vavrus, et al . 1986). 

Readers use metacognitive awareness to reflect on their 
purposes and objectives of reading, consciously select and use strategies 
while reading, and monitor their performance. The essential element is 
that this activity is self-activated and self-regulated. Thus, 
transition from conscious "other- regulated" activities, those controlled 
by teachers, to self- regulation is an important factor in developing 
effective readers . 

Strategy Instruction in University ESL Reading Classes 

Despite the extensive research supporting the necessity of 
conscious use of reading strategies for comprehension, observational 
studies of ESL classrooms at the university level suggest that teachers 
seldom teach strategic reading but focus their instruction on working 
through exercises, evaluate students on their ability to replicate the 
content of these exercises, and provide few opportunities for students to 
engage in active, self-directed reading. In short, instruction in the use 
of reading strategies seldom occurs either explicitly or indirectly in 
ESL classrooms (Brovm, 1992; Brock, 1986; Dinsmore, 1985; Long & Sato, 
1983) . 

Given the evidence that strategy instruction is an essential 
component for reading competence, the question arises as to why so little 
instruction is devoted to this area. One possibility is that ESL 
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teachers, while aware of the importance of strategic reading, are 
unfamiliar with a methodology for strategy instruction. As a starting 
point, guidelines offered by Pea rson. Dole, Duffy, & Roehler (1992) are 
useful as the basis for incorporating the teaching of strategy use in a 
university ESL reading curriculum: 

1. Students need a few well-taught, well-learned strategies. 
There are too many strategies that could be taught and the 
time provided for ESL classes is limited. Students benefit 
more if a sample of key strategies are taught well and 
applied to authentic texts. 

2. Reading is an integrated process. Therefore, reading is not 
effectively learned as sets of isolated skills. Reading 
strategies, in addition to vocabulary and grammar, should be 
incorporated into continuous learning activities. 

3. Students need both demonstrations of how comprehension works 
and opportunities to practice strategy use. Good teaching 
requires explicit modeling of how to strategic as well as 
guided practice in developing reading proficiency. 

4. Strategic reading is adaptable. Reading strategies are 
conscious and intentional actions and the competent reader 
changes strategies depending on the purpose and consequences 
of reading . 

5. Reading instruction is adaptable. Effective instruction 
begins with relevant objectives, but instructors change 
their goals and teaching activities based upon continuous 
evaluation of student performance. 

Ultimately, the purpose and goal of reading instruction must be 
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clear to both students and instructors. Reading instruction that 
revolves around completion of exercises is flawed in that students may 
assume that generating correct responses is comprehension. The effective 
use of decoding skills is lost when students, and perhaps teachers, 
interpret the course goal to be passing grammar and vocabulary based 
tests so students can move out of ESL. All who are involved in the 
reading class, therefore, must clearly understand that the goal is to 
produce active, independent, self -regulated readers who can monitor their 
reading and devise strategies to resolve problems as they arise. 

A Description of the SQ3R Method 

For ESL reading teachers who wish to incorporate strategy 
instruction into their classes, the SQ3R method provides a convenient 
study skills system that can be used as a basis for introducing reading 
strategies and developing metacognitive awareness. SQ3R was developed by 
Francis P. Robinson (1970) for the U.S. military and has been useful in 
enhancing reading comprehension in U.S. public schools and universities. 
The SQ3R method encourages students to become actively involved in 
establishing a purpose for reading, focusing their attention to 
comprehension while reading, and developing a habit of monitoring 
comprehension after reading. 

The SQ3R method consists of five steps: 

1. Survey: Examine headings, charts, graphs, pictures, etc., 
note items in boldface or italics, read the summary, and 
establish purpose for reading; 

2. Question: form questions to be answered when reading; 

3. Read: Read the material in depth and actively seek answers 
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to questions; 

4. Recite: Produce a verbal or written summary of what has 
been read; and, 

5. Review: Reread to confirm understanding. 

Although critics have claimed that the empirical evidence 
supporting the effectiveness of SQ3R is meager (Johns & McNamara, 1980; 
Gustafson & Pederson, 1984), recent research has supported the 
effectiveness of the method (Brown, 1992; Call, 1991; Chastain & Thurber 
1989; Reed, 1987; Simpson, 1986; Tomlinson, 1987) . Kopfstein (1982) 
concluded that while SQ3R was a sound procedure, it was poorly taught so 
students failed to use it independently. 

Using SQ3R as a Multi component System of Reading Strategies 

SQ3R lends itself to being used as a multicon^onent system of 
strategies if supplementary instruction and practice are provided that 
guide the student toward monitoring and evaluating reading performance. 
For example, Tomlinson (1987) observed that SQ3R provides readers with 
the opportunity to enhance their metacognitive awareness of the 
organization and demands of a text. However, the method is typically 
introduced in developmental reading textbooks as a self-contained unit 
and taught as a series of skill activities without reference how the 
steps could be used independently or together as reading strategies. 

Therefore, the ESL reading instructor's task is to restructure the 
SQ3R steps into a coherent system of reading strategies. As mentioned 
above, given the large number of available strategies and the limited 
instructional time allocated for ESL, students are better served if 
provided with a few well-taught, well-learned strategies that are 
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practiced with authentic academic tasks. The emphasis should, therefore, 
be toweard integrating SQ3R with a set of strategies that students can 
use to enhance comprehension while simultaneously developing 
metacognitive awareness. 

For example, Dole, Duffy, Roehler, & Pearson (1991) have identified 
five strategies that can be integrated with the SQ3R method: 

1. Determine importance: Find the author-based important 
information of text, and differentiate between important and 
unimportant information; 

2. Summarize information: Synthesize important information 
into a coherent text; 

3. Draw inferences: Focus on implied information as well as 
explicitly stated information; 

4. Generate questions: Interact actively with text by activating 

prior knowledge, settling a purpose for reading, and directing 
attention to the important information. 

5. Monitor comprehension: Assess comprehension during and after 

reading, and devise strategies to resolve problems. 
All of these strategies can be taught through by SQ3R when the 
method is restructured as method of teaching strategic reading and 
metacognitive awareness. Moreover, the teacher does not have to be 
constrained with a one-to-one relationship as each strategy can be 
incorporated in multiple steps: 

1. Determining importance: survey, question, read, recite, and 
revi ew; 

2 . Summarizing : recite and review 

3. Drawing inferences: read, recite, and review 
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4. Generating questions: question and review 

5. Monitoring comprehension: read, recite, and review 

The following is an example of how this restructuring appear 
appear; what must be stressed, however, is that ESL reading teachers must 
assess the needs and capabilities of their students and design a model 
that best suits their situation. 

When introducing the SURVEY step, students are informed that the 
purpose of a survey is to anticipate the in^ortant information before 
reading. Thus, while doing the survey, the reader looks for signals that 
point to information the author considers important. For example: 

1. Headings, subheadings, and margin notes signal irt^ortant 
topics ; 

2. Boldface and Italicized words signal inportant vocabulary; 

3. Enumerations signal a sequence or a composite set of inportant 
information; and 

4. Questions at the end of a chapter signal information the 
author believes the reader should know. 

At the conclusion of this step, the student should have a sense of the 
amount of information that must be learned, the level of reading 
difficulty, and potential reading problems that will be encountered, such 
as specialized vocabulary. 

The QUESTION step provides the opportunity for the instructor to 
teach students to engage in self-questioning activities, which have been 
shown to be effective for conprehension enhancement (Brown, Palincsar, & 
Armbruster, 1984; Chan, 1988). The key to effective self-questioning is 
the quality of instruction in which students are explicitly informed of 
the purpose and benefits of self-questioning, carefully trained, and 
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given a meaningful structure in which to practice. Although SQ3R 
presents questioning solely as a before reading activity, meta cognitive 
awareness is enhanced when students continue the process during reading. 

A major weakness of the SQ3R method has been the little guidance 
presented on how to proceed with the third step, READ. For example, as 
introduced in a study skills textbook, this step is usually glossed over 
with generalities such as: 



Read the material section by section. As you read, look for 
the answer to the question you formed from the heading of 
that section. (McWhorter, 1989) 

To read means to read the chapter, keeping in mind the 
questions you formulated in step 2. (Rosenthal & Rowland, 
1986) 



Nevertheless, this step provides the instructor with the 
opportunity to be creative and to teach students several useful 
strategies, such as how to draw inferences and monitor comprehension. 
Drawing inferences is essential for comprehension, but is frequently 
neglected in ESL reading instruction where the emphasis is primarily on 
literal comprehension. Similarly, effective reading depends on 
comprehension monitoring wherein the reader recognizes when comprehension 
fails and devises strategies to resolve the problem. Teaching ESL 
students to anticipate and recognize reading problems and to take action 
to resolve them is critical to enchance their reading comprehension. 

The RECITE step furnishes the opportunity to teach students to 
summarize information. Besides allowing the student to practice 
discrimination between important information and supporting details, 
writing a summary after reading is a method of self -testing . The student 
gains experience in self-regulated reading by assessing how much 
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information was recalled and understood, and by locating gaps in m.emory 
and comprehension. 

Finally, the REVIEW step presents an opportunity to practice each 
of the strategies while rereading to identify unresolved problems, 
correct misunderstandings, and to reinforce learning. 

Summary and Conclusion 

The purpose of this paper has been to discuss the development of 
reading competence of students in university ESL classes by using the 
SQ3R method as a model for teaching reading strategies and metacognitive 
awareness. Reading comprehension results from an attem.pt to construct 
meaning from text. Good readers are strategic while reading, using their 
knowledge about reading to remove blockages to meaning. Strategic reading 
depends on metacognitive awareness, the knowledge and active monitoring 
of one's ovm cognitive processes. By incorporating explicit instruction 
of reading strategies and metacognitive awareness with the SQ3R study 
skills method, ESL teachers have the opportunity to enhance their 
students ability to comprehend academic materials. 

University level ESL programs can successfully provide students 
with instruction and practice in dealing with lengthy and complex 
academic texts while encouraging them to be reflective and active in 
their approach to reading tasks, exactly the behaviors they need when 
they are dealing with academic materials. As a teaching field, ESL needs 
not only to address the content of the reading curriculum but also the 
training of ESL teachers to implement the curriculum. For a strategy 
based curriculum to work, the instructors must themselves be 
knowledgeable of the nature and use of the metacognitive processes in 
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reading, and be capable of competently teaching these processes. This 
means educating ESL instructors to be actively engaged in a mediational 
role rather than merely monitoring student responses to textbook 
exercises- In an ESL reading curriculum that incorporates instruction in 
strategy use and metacognitive awareness, tne role of the ESL teacher is 
to provide the learner with means of becoming an independent, self- 
regulating reader. 

This suggests another in^jlication: a university level ESL student 
can be given responsibility for learning. In ESL reading instruction, 
classroom activity is frequently centered on the teacher with the 
students as passive respondents. While this may logical in an approach 
that assumes the teacher has the essential information need for success, 
in practice it provides a false sense of the nature of academic reading. 
If class activity is focused on responding to exercises, the ESL student 
may assume that successful reading means concentrating on discrete points 
of information. 

When students are given the responsibility and opportunity to 
engage actively in strategic reading, their perception of reading 
changes. However, this perceptual change requires time and practice 
before the student becomes an independent, self-regulating reader. Yet, 
ESL programs have a limited amount of time to devote to their students 
before they transfer to their academic programs, after which student 
access to ESL is curtailed. Recognizing this limitation, the design and 
implementing of the ESL reading curriculum should be directed to 
providing international students with worthwhile and relevant instruction 
that fosters their development as capable and independent readers of 
English . 
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